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PREFACE 


This study is a revision of a thesis submitted to Baylor Univer- 
sity in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the M.A. degree 
under the direction of W. G. Blanton, Associate Professor of 
Industrial Relations. 


The purpose of the study was to examine some of the personnel 
problems confronting industrial management in a tightening labor 
market, and to determine the importance of these problems to the 
United States upon the entrance of this country into the’ recently 


announced National Manpower Mobilization program, which is of 
indefinite duration. 


Upon the solution of many of these problems depends the 
over-all success of the National Manpower Mobilization program. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Several different approaches were used in gathering information 
for this study. Irst, mueh of the available information en the 
growth of the nation’s population and its relationship to the 
growth of the labor foree was traced to determine the trend of 
the lahor supply, Second, the trend of the reduction of full-time 
weekly hours was examined to ascertain its effect on the availability 
of man-hours of labor, ‘Third, possibilities of expansion in the 
present labor foree and in the utilization of potential labor 
supplies were examined, Fourth, National Manpower Mobili- 
zation principles and policies were analyzed in order to arrive 
at an opinion as to the extent and breadth of governmental 
policy pertaining to manpower and its effect on the creation or 
lessening of the many personnel problems attendant to the 
national defense program. Moreover, the latest defense production 
demands for additional workers were appraised in an attempt to 
form conclusions as to the ability of the United States to meet 
current and long-range manpower needs. Fifth, emphasis was 
placed on the World War II period in reviewing the historical 
experiences of management in meeting manpower problems in 
tightening labor markets of the past. This procedure was followed 
in order to arrive at some of the answers to many of the personnel 
problems experienced by management in dealing with new and 
unused sources of labor; with the use of this new and unused labor 
in meeting vital defense production goals; and with the use of the 
various incentives which were practiced by management during 
World War II. Many of these practices, it was found, will be 
useful in the new defense mobilization program. In addition, 
World War II experiences involving some of the successes and 
failures of management in dealing with the various personnel 
problems are discussed, as are those of the postwar era. 


Finally, questionnaires were mailed to one hundred and sixty- 
three outstanding industrial manufacturers, employing from 500 to 
140,000 persons, asking them specific questicns concerning their 
experiences with some of the major personnel problems during 
World War II; including the effect these experiences will have 
in helping them plan for the more recent National Manpower 
Mobilization defense program. The questionnaire was distributed 
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over an area of twenty-seven states to industrial manufacturing 
organizations selected at random from Moody's Industrials,! 

As time would not permit an actual separation and comparative 
breakdown as between small and large companies, it seemed 
reasonable to surmise that a reasonably accurate survey could be 
conducted by polling industries employing over five hundred 
persons, Furthermore, as the subject of this paper has unlimited 
research possibilities, the questionnaire was confined to industrial 
manufacturing, Even in this field any phase of the subject could 
he developed into a research project on its own merit. 

Also, it seems recognizable that personnel problems confronting 
industrial management in a tightening labor market will have 
an important hearing upon personnel problems as they are likewise 
experienced in other fields of employment. 


CHAPTER II 


A RAVIKW OF THE LAVOR TREND IN 
THE UNITHD STATES 
Growin ov rity LAnon Foren From 1890 vo 1950 

A review of the labor force growth in the United States reveals 
that slower population growth has resulted ina gradually decelerat- 
ing vate of increase in the labor force, The labor foree the 
nation grew from about 22,000,000 workers in 1890 to about 
53,000,000 in 1940, according to estimates “comparable with 
1940 census data,” or a gain of 140 per cent,' These figures show 
that the number of workers increased at the rate of about 600,000 
annually during the fifty-year period, Moreover, population 
increase during the same fifty-year period amounted to almost 110 
per cent, Population increase, therefore, was obviously the main 
source of the additional labor force during the half century, 

Because of the decline of the birth rate and the cessation of 
large-scale immigration, the rate of population increase in the 
nation has been decelerating for many decades, reaching a low 
of seven per cent during the decade 1930-40,2 As population 
increase obviously is the main source of additional labor, the era 
of an expanding labor supply is drawing to a close as the rate of 
population growth slackens, ‘The tendency of a slower population 


Vohn Moody's Industrials, (New York: Moody's Investors 
Service, 1950-51.) 


'ohn D, Durand, The Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1960 
Science Research Council, 1948), p, 17, 
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growth, resulting in a gradually decelerating rate of increase in 
the labor force, can be seen in a summary of labor force growth 
during successive periods since 1890, (See Table 1,) 

The only departure from this trend was evident during the 
period of World War II, Between April, 1940, and April, 1945, 
the labor force expanded from about 53,000,000 to about 64,000,000, 
showing an absolute increase per year of about 2,100,000 or “three 
and one-half times as much as the preceding fifty-year average,’ 
This well-known expansion came about through the induction of 
some 12,000,000 men into the Armed Forces, counted as part of 
the labor force, and their replacements in civilian jobs by school-age 
children, women, and older workers,’ 

Conversely, there was a decrease of about 6,000,000 in the 
wartime labor foree between April, 1945, and April, 1946; and 
“for April, 1950, the projected labor force on the basis comparable 
with 1940 census figures was §9,100,000,"4 This means an 
increase of about §,800,000 during the decade of the 1940's taken 
as a Whole, or about the same average annual growth as occurred 


TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF LABOR GROWTH SINCE 1890" 


Average annual increase over 
preceding census year 


EHatimated labor force Per cent of 

Census year “comparable with Number labor force 

1940 census data” in preceding 

census year 

1890 (June) 22,200,000 

1900 (June) 28,400,000 620,000 a7 
1920 (January) 40,700,000 620,000 2.2 
1930 (April) 47,600,000 690,000 1,7 
1940 (April) 53,300,000 570,000 1,1 


*Souree: John D, Durand, The Labor Force in the United States 1890- 
1960 (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1948), p, 19, 


during the previous decade, “From 1950 to 1960 the projections 
indicate an increase of only 4,400,000 bringing the total to 
63,500,000 in April, 1960,"5 The projected gain during that decade 


bid, p. 19, 
‘Tbid., p. 20, 
"Economists generally refer to men over 65 as older workers, Henceforth, 


the term “older workers,” as used in this study, shall pertain to men over 
65 years of age, 


STbhid., 21, 
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is only about three-fourths as great as the increase during the 
1930's, 

In assuming that these projections are reasonably accurate, 
indications are that unless the underlying population trend is 
changed the tine will come after a few more decades when the 
labor force will cease to grow at all, 

Whelpton says that population projections under assunipe 
tlons of medium fertility and mortality trends and an annual 
lmmigration of 100,000 tndleate that maximum numbers will he 
reached about the year 2000 and that a deerease will follow.’ 

If past trends continue, it appears Hkely that the labor foree 
will enter a deeline before the end of the present century, Striking 
changes in size and composition of the population whieh have 
occurred during the past deeade have significantly affeeted the 
availability of man-power for the national defense effort, Between 
1940 and 1950, the total United States population Inereased hy 
about 20,000,000, to a total of nearly 152,000,000 hy mid-1950, 
However, the greatest relative increases were among the very 
young (under 10 years) and the very old (65 years and over), 
The adult population, aged 20-64 years, increased by about 
10,000,000, hut in 1950 it constituted a slightly smaller proportion 
of the total population than in 1940, In the age group 10-19 
years, from which new entrants into the labor force will be drawn 
during the next decade, there was an actual decline of over 
2,000,000 during the 1940's, (See ‘Table 2.) 


Rupuction or Hours 


The economic import of the slackening rate of labor force 
growth is most evident when it is viewed in relation to the con- 
comitant reduction in working hours, Statistics on hours of work 
for the whole labor force have been available only since 1940, 
when they were first obtained in the population census, but it is 
generally known that hours have been greatly shortened during 
the last half-century. It is estimated that average full-time weekly 
hours in manufacturing industries were reduced from 59 in 1899 
to 40 in 1939,’ 

Hours were temporarily lengthened during World War IT, as 
shown by Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates on manufacturing 


6P, K, Whelpton, Forecasts of the Population of the United States: 1945 
to 2000 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947), p, 76, 

7Solomon Fabricant, Employment in Manufacturing, 1899-1939 (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1942), p, 88, 
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industries, By December, 1950, the average number of hours 
worked in all industrial manufacturing had declined to 41.6 per 
week; this figure is about four less than the 1944 average, In 


TABLE 2 
POPULATION CHANGRS HY AGI GROUPS, 1910-1950" 
A 
grou 
Number Per cent 
8,92 2510 16 
4-44 Years ‘ooo 
years 13,649 10,628 3,021 24.4 
65 years and over 11,623 8,964 2,059 29,7 


"Souree; Bureau of Labor Statisties, Maet Hook on Manpower, United 
States Department of Labor (January 31, 1951) p, A-2 


1939 the total number of hours worked per week in all manufactur- 
ing was only 37,7 (See Table 3,) Therefore, according to 
John D, Durand; 


With shorter hours and a slackening labor force growth it is 
probable that the supply of labor in the United States, reckoned 
in terms of man-hours per year, has increased but little in 
recent decades, except for the wartime spurt, Henceforth, 
it is quite likely that the trend of labor supply will be down- 
ward, If the labor force increases by no more than 444 million 
between 1950 and 1960, and if average weekly hours are 
reduced by 4+ hours during that decade (which seems not at 
all improbable), the result will be a reduction of approximately 
3 per cent in the number of man-hours of labor supplied.’ 


On the other hand, Durand said that “shrinkage of the quantity 
of national labor supply does not necessarily imply a reduction of 
potential output of goods and services at full employment.’? It 
is probable that increased product per man-hour, due both to an 
increase in the capacities of the workers themselves and to 


8Durand, of, cit., ‘p. 22: It should be noted that Durand included the labor 
of own-account workers, employers, and unpaid family workers, as well as 
that of wage and salary workers in this calculation, “The work of the former 
types of workers is not ordinarily considered by economists as a part of the 
labor supply.” 


%Ibid., 23, 
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improvements of technology and capital equipment, will overbalance 
any reduction in the quantity of labor available. 

The fact remains that the trend of labor supply in the United 
States is one factor which tends to put the nation at a disadvantage, 
by comparison with other countries that have a rapidly growing 
labor force, in expanding the volume of its potential production 
and increasing its military power. 


CurRENT MAN-PowER RESOURCES 


In reviewing the current man-power resources of the United 
States, the most important overall measure, perhaps, would be 
derived from the size of the labor force. The United States 


TABLE 3 


AVERAGK WKEKLY HOURS OF PRODUCTION 
WORKERS IN MANUPACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
1939 te 1950* 


Period ii manu: 
fg Durable Nondurable 
wy 
94() 39.3 
O44 4().6 
943 42.9 45.1 A().3 
044 44.9 46.6 42.5 
04 45.2 46.6 44,1 
045 43.4 44.1 42.4 
946 4().4 4().2 40.5 
047 4().4 40.6 40,1 
948 40.1 40.5 39.6 
1949 39.2 39.5 38.8 
1950 40,5 41.3 39.7 
1950; 
June 40.4 41.6 39.5 
July 40.5 41.1 39.8 
August 41,2 41.8 40.5 
September 41.0 41.7 40.2 
October 41.3 42.1 40.3 
November 41.2 41,9 40.3 
Decembera 41.6 42.5 40,5 
aPreliminary,. 


*Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Fact Book on Manpower, United 
States Department of Labor (January 31, 1950), D-5. 


Bureau of the Census officially defines the labor force as including 
those persons aged 14 years and over who have a job or who are 
looking for work at the time census surveys are made. In 
December, 1950, the labor force (including the Armed Forces) 
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totaled 64,700,000, of whom 62,500,000 were in the civilian labor 

force. Of the latter, 54,100,000 were in non-agricultural employ- 

ment, 6,200,000 were in agriculture, and 2,200,000 were un- 
employed.'° (See Table 4.) Reflecting the high level of business 
activity, non-agricultural employment was at an all-time high for 
the month, while unemployment after a sharp decline during 1950 
was only about 500,000 above the post-war low, in 1947. As shown 


TABLE 4 


TOTAL LABOR FORCE, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS, 
SELECTED PERIODS, 1929-1950" 


(In thousatids) 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


Employed 
Total 
Period labor Total Total Aurion Nonag Unem- 
fereea tifa pleyed 
Atititial averages 

039 46,300 49,180 47,630 10,480 47.180 1,58 
040 55.480 48780 46,140 

O44 65,890 54,640 54,960 4,950 45,010 
50,478 7,074 41,40! 4:06 
040 64,571 58,710 8,026 50,684 4,49! 
64,800 64,000 50,087 7,507 52,480 4,142 

i 

62,845 96,047 6,198 50,749 48 
Mareh 64021 7,58] 6,078 
April 62,183 58,008 7,195 51,473 9,515 
May 64,108 62,788 59,731 8,062 51,069 3,057 
June 60,177 64,866 61,482 9,046 52,446 3,484 
July 65,742 64,427 61,214 8,440 52,774 3,213 
August 66,204 64,867 62,367 8,160 54.207 2500 
September 65,020 63,567 61,226 7,811 53,415 2,341 
October 65,438 63,704 61,764 8,491 §3,273 1,940 
November 65,453 63,512 61,271 7.551 53,721 . 2,240 
December 64,674 62,538 60,308 6,234 54,075 2,229 


4lncludes armed forces, 


"Bureau of Labor Statistics, Fact Book on Manpower, United States 
Department of Labor (January 31, 1951), p, B-3. 


in the table, this contrasts sharply with the situation in 1939 when 


over 9,000,000 workers were unemployed. 
The extent to which men and women of different age groups 


were in the labor force in December, 1950, is shown in Table 7. 
Characteristically, nearly all the men between ages 25 and 64 were 


10Bureau of Labor Statistics, Fact Book on Manpower, United States 
Department of Labor (January 31, 1951), p. B-3. 
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in the labor force, except for a small proportion who were disabled 
of in institutions. In addition, a group of about 500,000 World 
War II veterans, many of them in the age group of 25-34 years, 
were attending college and similar institutions, and would, in the 
normal course of events, be completing their courses and re-entering 
the labor force during the next few years. Most of the males 
under 25 not in the labor force were in school, while in the older 
age groups the non-workers were mainly retired of disabled,!! 

A summation of this chapter would indicate that under the 
pressure of a tightening labor market, management, as it enters 
into a national manpower mobilization program of indefinite 
duration, must inelude the following groups in its plans for 
additions to its labor foree: wonien, veterans now attending school, 
handicapped workers, older workers, teen-age workers, and workers 
of all groups who can devote a part of their time to the defense 
mobilization effort, In addition, management must seek improve- 
ments in technology, capital equipment, and in the capacities of 
the workers themselves in order to overbalance any further 
tightening of the labor market, 


CHAPTER III 
NATIONAL MANPOWER MOBILIZATION 
MANPOWER MOBILIZATION PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES 


The slackening labor force trend, as indicated in the previous 
chapter, leads to the realization that in the event of all-out 
mobilization, manpower will be among the critical limiting factors. 
Historically, however, the Nation’s strength lies in the skill and 
productivity of its labor force, rather than in sheer numbers. 
Careful plans must be made to conserve the resources of skilled 
manpower, and training programs must be developed to increase 
the number of workers in the critical skills and professions. 

With something of like nature in mind, President Harry S. 
Truman promulgated the National Manpower Mobilization Policy 
on January 17, 1951, in a memorandum to the heads of the 
executive departments and agencies of the Federal Government.! 
Principles and policies as contained in the memorandum will, in 
effect, tend to increase the tension in an already tightening labor 
market which, by December, 1950, had reached nearly full 


11]bid., p. B-3. 


1“President Truman Promulgates National Manpower Mobilization 
Policy,” Labor Information Bulletin, Vol. XVIII (January, 1951), p. 1. 
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employment proportions with 60,308,000 civilian workers listed as 
employed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics? (See Table 4.) 


The primary aim of manpower mobilization, as set forth by the 
President, is to safeguard the national security of the United States 
through the maximum development and use of the human resources 
of this country. In particular, this involves: (1) providing man- 
power for the Armed Forces in sufficient numbers and with the 
mental, physical, and occupational qualifications necessary for 
national defense; (2) providing manpower for producing the 
materials and services necessary to the Armed Forces, to meet 
commitments of aid to other nations, and to support the eivilian 
economy; (3) constantly inereasing the mobilization potential of 
the United States through training and educational programs te 
expand the supply of personnel with highly developed skills 
essential to civilian and military activities; and (+) providing 
manpower for protection of the civilian health and welfare,* 


Management and governmental authorities, generally, agree that 
the most efficient use of the nation’s manpower will be of vital 
importance in any prolonged effort to keep the strength of the 
United States at a high level and will be of the utmost importance 
in the event of full mobilization, Therefore, it is essential that 
manpower measures taken now be consistent with and contribute 
to the most advantageous use of the nation’s manpower should 
full mobilization become a necessity. 


It seems equally clear that the new element injected into the 
nation’s manpower problem is one of duration. Neil W. Chamber- 
lain believes that “we now face a period of semi-mobilization that 
has no foreseeable end; it may last only five years but it may also 
last for a generation or even longer.’’4 


As a consequence, the long-run character of the current defense 
mobilization program would seem to indicate that the nation must 
consider issues that in World War II could be overlooked. And, 
while the President made no prediction as to the duration of the 
present emergency, a serious interpretation of his memorandum is 
inevitable. 


2Bureau of Labor Statistics, Fact Book on Manpower, United States 
Department of Labor (January 31, 1951), p. B-3. 

3“President Truman Promulgates National Manpower Mobilization 
Policy,” Labor Information Bulletin, Vol. XVIII (January, 1951), p. 2. 

4Neil W. Chamberlain, “Manpower—A Key to National Defense,” Yale 
Alumni Magazine, XIV (March, 1951), p. 16. 
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DEFENSE ProGRAM WiLL Assorsp Four MILLION 
AppDITIONAL WorKERS DuRING 1951 


Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, told a United States 
Senate subcommittee in January, 1951, that calls for manpower 
during the year will include 4,000,000 additional civilian workers 
for defense production. In his message, Tobin said that the 
“accelerated defense program will need an additional 4,000,000 
civilian workers in the coming year.” He indicated, “in the short- 
run,” that the manpower demand for defense workers during the 
year can be met by (1) reducing the number of unemployed 
(estimated by him at about 1,500,000 higher than at the end of 
World War II; and (2) by working longer hours. In accomplish- 
ing this, Tobin opposed relaxing labor standards, including the 
Wage-Hour Act’s overtime provisions. He said the nation’s adult 
women—especially those over 35 who are for the most part without 
children—must supply “the greatest relative addition to the labor 
force.” Moreover, he told the Senate subcommittee that the 
problems involved in meeting the “current” manpower needs of the 
national defense program are moderate “compared to those that 
would be encountered were we compelled to enter into an all-out 
mobilization.” Tobin stressed the seriousness in the United States 
of the present trend of a slackening labor supply in his remarks to 
the subcommittee, “In the event of an all-out war, the nation’s 
manpower supplies would be the most significant factor limiting 
the total magnitude of the defense effort.’ 


Minirary Strenctu ‘to 3,500,000 Durtne 1951 


In addition to the need for defense workers, the Armed Forces 
become a major claimant for manpower during periods of national 
emergency, with high priority for the men in the age groups and 
with the skills needed for military service. During World War 
II, the Armed Forces expanded from a net strength of only 300,000 
in August, 1939, and of 2,100,000 in December, 1941, to a peak 
level of 12,300,000 in June, 1945. But by September, 1946, rapid 
demobilization reduced the size of the Armed Forces to the Pearl 
Harbor level, and, by June, 1948, at the time of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, they had been further reduced to 1,400,000. 


5“Defense Program Will Absorb 4,000,000 New Workers This Pi 
Labor Information Bulletin, Vol. XVIII (February, 1951), p. 3: The 
Secretary testified on January 16 before the Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee on “Manpower Considerations 
Affecting Military Service Policies.” 
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There was a moderate increase of about 200,000 in the second half 
of 1948, but by June 1950, the Armed Forces net strength was 
again about 1,500,000. (See Table 5.) 

The Korean emergency required a rapid expansion of the Armed 
Forces to 2,400,000 by January, 1951, and a further increase of 
1,100,000 is scheduled to take place during 1951, according to an 
announcement made in January by Secretary of Defense George C. 
Marshall. The Defense Department’s announced goal was 3,500,000 
men under arms by June 30, 1951.6 

Sources of manpower available to the Armed Forces under 
current legislation, include (1) members of National Guard units 


TABLE 5 


NET STRENGTH OF THE ARMED FORCES, 
SELECTED MONTHS, 1939-1951° 


(In thousands ) 


Year and months Number 
1939; August (Beginning of World War IT) 342 
1940; September (Selective Service Act of 
World War IT enacted) 553 
1941; December 2,073 
1942; December 6,442 
1943; December 10,265 
1945: — (World War IT peak) 12,297 
1946: Jecember 
1948; June (Selective Service Act of 
1948 enacted) 1,440 
December 1,629 
1950; January 1,573 
February 1,534 
March 1,510 
April 1,496 
ay 1,487 
June 1,480 
1951; January 2,368 


aData are as of the first of the month, 


“Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Fact Book on Manpower, United 
States Department of Labor (January 31, 1951), H-3. 


and reserve components, not yet in active service, (2) non-veterans 
aged 19-25, subject to induction under the Selective Service Act of 
1948, and (3) any others who are qualified for military service, 
and who may enlist. Of the 8,000,000 Selective Service registrants 


6Bureau of Labor Statistics, Fact Book on Manpower, United States 
Department of Labor (January 31, 1951), p. G-3. 
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aged 19-25, about 500,000 had already been inducted or had 
enlisted by October 31, 1950. It is estimated that, at that date, only 
about 1,600,000 additional men in the Selective Service pool would 
be found available for military service, and that after examination 
and reclassification, only half of this group or about 800,000 would 
be qualified for military service. Moreover, there are about 570,000 
college students subject to deferment under the present Selective 
Service Act. The remaining draft registrants include veterans of 
World War II, men with dependents, men in Class IV-F, 
occupational deferments, reservists, and certain smaller deferred 
groups.’ (See Table 6.) 


TABLE 6 


ESTIMATED CLASSIFICATION STATUS OF 
SELECTIVE SERVICE REGISTRANTS, 
AGED 19-25, OCTOBER 31, 1950*" 


Number in 
Classification Status thousands Per cent 
Total 7,957 100.0 
Available for military service (I-A) 1,632 20.5 
Inducted or enlisted, including 
discharges (I-C) 461 5.8 
Member of reserve component or 
National Guard (I-D) 183 23 
Occupation deferments, total 763 9.6 
Agricultural (II-C) 129 1.6 
General (II-A) 64 8 
Students (Postponed or 
deferred)> 570 7.2 
Dependency (III-A) 1,185 14.9 
Veteran of World War II (IV-A) 2,863 35.9 
Physically, mentally or morally 
unfit (IV-F) 800 10.1 
Miscellaneous deferments 
V-C 71 9 


IV-B, I 

IV-D, IV-E) 

aIncludes estimates of probable classification of registrants not yet classified 
as of October 31, 1950. 


bIncludes only students who would otherwise be qualified for military 
service. 


*Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Fact Book on Manpower, United 
States Department of Labor (january 31, 1951), H-6. 


As 1951 draws to a close the prevailing opinion of industrial 
management indicates that the removal of short-service single and 
married veterans from industry would greatly contribute to the 
many personnel problems confronting management in a tightening 


7Ibid., p. H-1. 
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labor supply. For this reason many industrialists are in favor of 
drafting 18-year-olds, rather than lose their 19-25 age men in the 
draft. One large employer gives a typical answer to this problem: 
“If we lose all draft age employees and reservists we will have a 


labor shortage before the end of 1951, both in skilled and unskilled 
classes.’’8 


These are typical of the various Selective Service proposals that 
Congress will have to pass upon in the effort to meet rising 
manpower needs. They also are suggestive of the many personnel 
problems management must consider in mobilizing its own 
manpower for productive needs. 


Moreover, United States Bureau of the Census figures indicate 
that changes in the composition of the total population over the 
last ten years would have an important bearing on the size of the 
expansion which could take place in event the nation mobilized 
its manpower according to the World War II pattern. While the 
population has increased by about 20 per cent in the last decade, 
the population as a whole has grown older. Proportionately, the 
number of people 55 and over increased from one-seventh to about 
one-sixth of the total population. Other changes include: (1) 
the number of people in the 10-19 age group actually declined by 
2,300,000. Furthermore, the 19-26 year old group, totaling about 
16,600,000 in 1949, increased only 300,000 from 1940. Those 26 
to 29 years old grew in number by 1,200,000 to approximately 
9,600,000 ; and (2) the recent high birth rate is reflected in a jump 
of 8,000,000 children under 10 years of age to 29,200,000 in 
1949.2 (See Table 7.) Therefore, about 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation, compared with 16 per cent in 1940, are children most 
needing home care. Their mothers are least likely to enter the 
labor market. 


A brief summary of this chapter indicates there is a finite limit 
to manpower expansion in the United States in the event of an 
all-out mobilization program. The utmost utilization of manpower, 
therefore, is vitally essential to the maximum manpower mobiliza- 
tion effort. Efficient utilization of the nation’s manpower means 
that “the most productive use must be made of the minimum 
amount of labor necessary for production under working conditions 


8Personnel Policies Forum, Manpower Planning for the Emergency, The 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Survey No. 1 (March, 1951), p. 1. 


9Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mimeographed Bulletin, United States 
Department of Labor (January, 1951). 
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that will maintain worker effectiveness and morale,’”’!° regardless of 
the duration of the emergency. 
TABLE 7 


POPULATION AND LABOR FORCE, BY AGE AND SEX, 
DECEMBER, 1950° 


(In thousands) 


Age-Sex Group Population In Labor Forcea 
Total, 14 years and over 112,610 64,670 
Males, 14 years and over 55,420 45,640 
14-24 12,360 8,230 
14-15 2,220 530 
16-17 2,110 990 
18-19 2,180 1,600 
20-24 5,860 5,110 
25-34 11,660 11,090 
35-44 10,370 9,980 
45-54 8,680 8,180 
55-64 6,810 5,800 
65 years and over 5,550 2,360 
Females, 14 years and over 57,180 19,030 
14-24 12,150 4,780 
14-15 2,150 250 
16-17 2,060 660 
18-19 2,140 1,060 
20-24 5,810 2,810 
25-34 12,170 4,160 
35-44 10,800 4,240 
45-54 8,910 3,420 
55-64 6,940 1,840 
65 years and over 6,230 


aIncludes armed forces. 


*Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Fact Book on Manpower, United 
States Department of Labor (January 31, 1951), p. B-4. 


CHAPTER IV 


HISTORICAL EXPERIENCES OF MANAGEMENT 
IN MEETING PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


A REVIEW OF THE WorRLD War II LaAsor Force 


The nation’s call for booming defense production since hostilities 
began in Korea has suggested a thorough review of the lessons 
learned in World War II to conserve and utilize manpower to the 
maximum extent. In the first place, “in terms of total manpower 
available, the situation is not the same as it was when the United 
States began to tool up in 1939.” According to Bureau of Census 


10United States Department of Labor, Employment Security Manual 
(November 20, 1950), Part II. 
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figures, there was a reservoir of 9,480,000 unemployed in 1939, 
whereas in December, 1950, there were but 2,229,000 unemployed.! 

Secondly, a major part of the added labor force during World 
War II came from the population under 20 years of age, which 
were numbered among those unemployed. From 1940 to 1950 
the population under 20 decreased by 2,075,000 or 8.6 per cent. 
(See Table 2.) This decrease lessens materially the strength of 
the labor supply in the under 20 population group. Also, possibilities 
are that this condition will continue to exist for the next decade. 
As a result, in the new defense effort management cannot expect 
to rely as heavily upon this group as it did during World War II. 
A review of the labor force potentialities of the under 20 age group 
reveals that as the labor market began to tighten in 1941 and 1942, 
the proportion of youths 14 to 19 in the labor force increased in 
percentage from 35.4 in April, 1940, to 57.1 in April, 1945, among 
males, while the percentage among females rose from 19.0 to 33.9— 
all approximately double what might have been expected under 
peacetime conditions. Some were inducted and some left school. 
All of the foregoing figures include members of the Armed Forces, 
generally considered a part of the labor force. 

It is evident, however, that the solution of management’s many 
personnel problems does not hinge solely upon the entering of youth 
into the labor force. Durand says that “‘women in the age groups 35 
to 54 years made especially large contributions to the World War 
II wartime labor force.” The 1940 figure for this age group 
was 27.3 per cent. The 1920-1940 trend as compared to the 1945 
figure was 30.4 per cent. In addition, men 25 to 65 and over, 
who in prewar days sought work only occasionally or intermittently, 
and men on the borderline between employability and unemploy- 
ability were almost fully attracted into employment by management 
during World War II through the use of various incentive 
practices. A gradual aging of this segment of the population 
indicates that management must rely more and more upon the 
productive efforts of these older workers. Bureau of Census 
figures show an increase of 2,659,000 in the age group over 65 years 
during the decade 1940-1950. This is a percentage increase for the 
decade of 29.7. (See Table 2.) Then, too, the rural-farm civilian 
population 14 years old and over decreased from 21,400,000 in 


1“Manpower Conservation Found Essential in War Production,” Labor 
Information Bulletin, Vol. XVII (October, 1950), p. 5. 

2John D. Durand, The Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1960 (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1948), p. 141. 

3Ibid., p. 143. 
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April, 1940, to an estimated 17,800,000 in April, 1944, due partly to 
induction of men into the Armed Forces, and as a result of migra- 
tion to the industrial centers through managerial influence.* While 
a great many farm workers remained in industry, there remains a 
reservoir of workers in many rural communities for management to 
draw upon in case the labor market grows progressively tighter. 

To attract labor to industrial centers, management throughout 
the war relied on a variety of indirect pressures: the ordinary 
financial inducement of high earnings on war jobs; deferment of 
key workers in war production from military service; appeals to 
patriotism, and, in the latter stages of the war in localities where 
labor was particularly scarce, on hiring controls issued under the 
general war powers of the President. While these and other 
techniques served to get the nation through the war without too 
many serious bottlenecks in production, it must be candidly 
admitted that the major production successes were no doubt due 
mainly to the huge labor reserves with which this country entered 
the war rather than to the intrinsic effectiveness of the techniques 
used by management in attracting and handling personnel. 


A REviEw oF Wortp War II PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Generally speaking, management learned the hard way during 
World War II. The immediate reaction after Pearl Harbor was, 
in too many instances, to extend hours of work to the limit of 
human endurance. In addition, men and women worked long 
overtime hours and a seven-day week. Vacations were cancelled 
and mealtimes shortened. As a result, fatigue built up, illness 
and accidents increased, and absenteeism spread. Consequently, 
production per worker decreased and the gains in production that 
should have been made, provided each worker had been working 
at full capacity, were not realized. There was a definite relationship 
between absenteeism and such difficulties as rationing, long waits 
tq get shopping done, inadequate housing, long trips back and forth 
to work, and slow transportation. During the early part of World 
War II these trials had to be endured in addition to overwork 
and possible emotional strain of separated families. Women who 
went to work in industrial plants had to carry the added burden 
of household work and the care of the children. The necessary 
absences of these women from time to time swelled the absentee 


4Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, United States 
Department of Labor (August, 1945), Bulletin No. R. 1771. 
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toll. Later, community arrangements, such as shops open after 
working hours, adequate nurseries to care for the children, and 
quick and comfortable transportation were found to add immeasur- 
ably to the strength and welfare of the labor force.5 


A REviEw oF WorLD War II WEEKLY Hours IN INDustTRY 


Management found out, moreover, that although in the beginning 
of an all-out production effort it may be necessary to work longer 
hours for a short time in order to get started, this is not an advisable 
practice over a long period of time. Dr. J. Douglas Brown, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Princeton University, confirmed this in 
1942 when he said: 

Sustained speed and volume of war production require the 
optimum adjustment of hours per worker, size and number of 
crews, training time, and supervisory load which permits each 


worker to make his maximum contribution day after day and 
week after week.® 


As a result of these experiments with optimum weekly hours, 
several agencies and departments of the United States government, 
at the suggestion of the War Manpower Commission, issued a 
leaflet entitled “Recommendations on Hours of Work for Maxi- 
mum Production.”’’” The leaflet contained the distilled experience 
of industrial management, labor, and government. It called 
attention to certain practices found to increase the efficiency of the 
human factor in production. 

Among other things, it suggested that one scheduled day of rest 
approximately every seven days for the individual was recom- 
mended as a universal and invariable rule. Experience and 
investigation, the leaflet said, had shown the seven-day week for 
individuals to be injurious to health, production, and morale. A 
seven-day week slowed down production because of the cumulative 
effects of fatigue and, when unbroken by a period of rest and 
relaxation, led to absenteeism. The leaflet revealed: 

When daily and weekly hours are too long, the rate of 
production tends after a period to decrease, and the extra 
hours add little or no additional output; the quality of 
work may deteriorate during the whole period of work. 
Absenteeism rises sharply; the loss of time due to accidents 


and illnesses tends to increase. Efforts upon the health and 
morale may be slowed in appearing but are cumulative in 


5“Manpower Conservation Found Essential in War Production,” Labor 
Information Bulletin, Vol. XVIII (October, 1950), p. 7. 

6Labor Information Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, op. cit., p. 6. 

7Ibid., p. 7. 
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nature. Irregular attendance disrupts the flow of production 
because certain operations call for a balance of trained forces.§ 


A REVIEW OF THE MosiLity oF LABOR 


Contrary to expectations, the labor force, both in World War II 
and in the postwar period, has shown remarkable flexibility in 
adapting itself to the changing pattern of labor demand. One out 
of every six workers who had civilian jobs both in December, 1941, 
and March, 1944, was employed in a different industry group in 
the latter period from the one in which he had been employed in 
the week preceding Pearl Harbor. Over 7,000,000 workers made 
similar changes in their major occupational group over this period. 
Moreover, a heavy volume of migration accompanied the wartime 
and postwar changes in the economy. During World War II, vast 
numbers of workers and their families poured into the shipbuilding 
and aircraft centers of the West Coast and into the production 
areas of the Northern industrial states. The predominantly 
agricultural South, and Great Plains States, provided the bulk 
of the migrants into other areas.’ 


This mobility of labor, while a great aid to management in the 
recruitment of workers, has shown a tendency to become less 
flexible in recent years because of a number of influences which 
hamper movements of migrant workers. Home ownership and 
family ties, on the one hand, and lack of adequate housing and 
community facilities, on the other hand, are primary restrictions 
upon the geographical mobility of labor. Furthermore, the great 
extension of pension and seniority rights in recent years also raises 
special problems in the transfer of workers from non-defense to 
defense jobs. Over 5,000,000 workers were covered by pension 
plans under collective bargaining agreements in mid-1950, a 
three-fold increase over 1948. In addition, about 2,000,000 
workers were covered by health and welfare plans under collective 
bargaining agreements.!° 


Tappinc NEw AND UNuSED SourcEs OF LABOR 


Robert G. Goodwin, in speaking before the Society for the 
Advancement of Management in November, 1950, said the “present 
labor force of about 65,000,000 persons” can be increased by the 


8]bid., p. 8. 

9Bureau of Labor. Statistics, Fact Book on Manpower, United States 
Department of Labor (January 31, 1951), p. G-l. 

10Jbid., Table 27, p. G-5. 
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following methods: (1) the nation can draw some 1,500,000 
workers from the unemployed; (2) more women can be brought 
into the labor force; (3) more handicapped workers can be used; 
(4) younger workers can be used who are not normally in the 
work force; (5) retired, older workers can be induced to re-enter 
the labor market; (6) the release of labor from the less essential 
civilian production can be secured; and (7) factory hours can 
be boosted.!! 


Goodwin did not mention the 1,800,000 veterans who are now 
receiving training of various kinds through the provisions made 
by Public Laws 346 and 16. Of this number, more than 1,290,000 
are receiving in-school training, on-the-job training, or apprentice- 
ship training of various types which will equip them with additional 
skills. The majority of these veterans are geared to re-enter the 
working force during 1951 or early 1952. Another 1,000,000 
veterans are in the process of rehabilitation, taking various kinds 
of training, or are unemployed.!? A great many of them are 
among the handicapped who have learned to use needed skills. 
Through careful job placement, management can utilize the 
training and skills of most of these veterans to great advantage in 
a tightening labor market. 


Finally, Goodwin failed to stress the conservation of present 
manpower as a sure source of labor supply. Aspley and Whitmore 
contend that any program for recruiting employees should begin 
with conserving the manpower already available. They say: 


Every possible means for developing the proficiency of 
present employees should be carefully studied. The use of 
job simplification techniques to minimize the need for highly 
skilled craftsmen should be extended. The possibilities of 
using full-time and part-time workers should be explored. 
Jobs should be studied to ascertain if any might be done by 
physically handicapped persons, and the matter of utilizing 
present personnel in more skilled work should be checked.'% 


The net effect of these and other manpower conservation methods 
is to concentrate recruiting effort in the less specialized and skilled 
jobs, so that workers with little or even no experience may be 
employed. It is commonly agreed that in order for this country 


11Robert G. Goodwin, “How to Get More New Manpower in ’51,” 
Business Week (November 4, 1950), p. 7. 


12Perry Faulkner, “Veterans A Great Source of Manpower,” Employment 
Security Review, Vol. XVIII (February, 1951), p. 3. 

13John Cameron Aspley and Eugene Whitmore, The Handbook of 
I — Relations (Chicago and London: The Dartnell Corporation, 1949), 
p. A 
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to win the recently announced production battle, all labor must be 
found and put to work at the highest skill possible. 


SomE or THE PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 
New Sources or LABor 


Negroes,—Some of the problems involved in employing Negroes 
include: (a) they are objected to by many workers and by many 
unions, and (b) employment of them creates friction and jealousy, 
and foments strikes. 

Whether these problems in hiring the Negro are real or 
imaginary, nearly all management is in agreement that it is largely 
a matter of management attitude, that when management reaches 
its own decision to employ Negroes, makes its attitude known, 
and sincerely tries to approach the problem realistically and with 
fairness, success is reasonably certain. 


Child Labor—The employment of teen-aged young men and 
women was effectively used during World War II, especially during 
vacation periods, after school hours, and on Saturdays. Manage- 
ment, in hiring teen-agers, should abide by the child-welfare 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act which apply generally 
to employment in interstate commerce. Management usually is 
confronted with similar standards in many state child-labor laws. 
In addition, most state child-labor laws require that the employer 
secure an employment certificate, or working paper, before 
allowing a youth to go to work if he is under 18 years of age. 


Older Workers.——The hiring of older workers (men over 65) 
is a personnel problem that has no universal solution. Especially 
is this true of jobs requiring high technical skills on work that 
must be performed at an accelerated rate of speed. Several surveys 
conducted by the Bureau of Employment Security in cooperation 
with affiliated State Agencies reveal that the reasons most 
frequently given for not hiring older workers are: (1) fear that 
hiring older workers would increase workmen’s compensation and 
insurance costs; (b) older workers are less productive and unable 
to meet physical requirements; (c) greater injury rate; (d) 
difficulty in retraining; and (e) because of promotion from within 
policies. Employers who were not adverse to hiring older workers 
gave the following reasons for their attitude: (a) older workers 
have more experience and know-how; (b) they are more stable, 


14“Consider the Child Labor Laws,” Employment — Review, Vol. 
XVII (April, 1950), p. 36. 
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dependable, and loyal; (c) they are more regular in attendance on 
the job and have less turnover; (d) they have fewer injuries on the 
job; and (e) they inspire confidence in sales work,'5 That older 
workers are a good potential labor source is indicated in figures 
recently released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as follows; 
In 1900 there were only about 3,000,000 in the 65-or-over age 
group, At present 11,000,000, or one out of thirteen, are in this 
age group.!® By the turn of the century one out of every eight 
persons in the nation will be 65 years of age or over, This is 
twice the 1940 ratio. Conversely, since 1890, the percentage of 
men 65 years and over in the labor force has gradually declined as 
follows: 1890, 70 per cent; 1900, 65 per cent; 1930, 54 per cent; 
1940, 42 per cent; and 1949, 45 per cent.!” 

Half a century ago, only one out of every twenty-five persons 
in the United States had reached the age of 65 and two-thirds of 
them were in the labor force. During this period there was very 
little difference between a man’s working life and his total life 
span. Nearly 40 per cent of the workers were agricultural and an 
independent farmer or craftsman could continue his productive role 
almost to the very end. By 1940, seven per cent of the population 
were 65 years of age or older, but only 43 per cent of this group 
were working or seeking work. Older people are the most rapidly 
growing portion of the nation’s population. In December, 1950, 
there were 11,500,000 persons aged 65 or over. By 1975, the 
number may reach 20,000,000.'8 


For the older worker, the basic problem of security relates to 
employment opportunities rather than to provision of retirement 
benefits. The greater majority of older workers prefer work to 
retirement. The great speed of technological change coupled 
with the lengthening life-span has made it increasingly difficult for 
a man to work at his original occupation during his entire working 
life. The breakdown of skilled work into semi-skilled machine 
operations has had a tendency to throw a large number of older 
workers out of jobs at least temporarily and has permanently 
lowered the earning powers of many.'? Here is the point at which 


15“Older Workers Employment—Benefit or Burden,’ Employment 
Security Review, Vol. XVII (December, 1950). 

16“Old-Age Security Long-Run Social, Economic Problem,” Labor 
Information Bulletin, Vol. XVII (January, 1950), p. 10. 

17[bid., p. 10. 

18“Older Workers Employment—Benefit or Burden,” Employment Security 
Review, Vol. XVII (December, 1950). 


19*One in Every 8 Persons Will Be 65 in 2000 A.D.,” Labor Information 
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management can step in by finding and supplying alternative 
opportunities for them. Actually most men in the late 50’s and 60’s 
are still capable of years of productive work, though perhaps not 
at previous occupations. In England, several manufacturers have 
been experimenting with the problem by setting up certain phases 
of their production system so that they can be handled by men 70 
years of age and over. One company in particular has gone to 
great lengths to prove that men who have reached this age still 
have a great many man-hours of productive labor at their command. 
Men employed in other sections of the manufacturing plant are 
automatically transferred to the “70-year-old” segment upon 
reaching that age. They work seven and one-half hours a day, 
five days a week. ‘These men have rest periods, their own coffee- 
making equipment readily available, and are left largely on their 
own in setting their individual production pace.?° 


Physically Handicapped —While many handicapped people 
need and demand a great deal of rehabilitating, most of them do 
not want special attention, nor do they expect unusual concessions 
in their behalf. Most of them do not want more than an opportunity 
to work. Naturally, management’s problem is to see that these 
people are properly placed. In 1945, national Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week was inaugurated when a_ congressional 
resolution backed up the cause of employment for the handicapped 
and a Presidential proclamation set aside the first week in October 
to focus national attention on a problem that needed universal 
cooperation for its success. Actually, selective placement for the 
handicapped was officially launched as an employment service 
function ten years ago. During the ten-year period of its formal 
operation, local employment service offices have made almost 
2,000,000 placements of handicapped people.?! 

During World War II, the Civil Service Commission made a 
study of several thousand Government employees and found that 
physically handicapped workers had a far lower turnover rate than 
the so-called able-bodied. They also compared favorably on 
production and efficiency, accident experience, and sick absentee- 
ism.?2 

Women.—Few women come into industry trained for factory 
jobs. They must be trained either on the job as many of them 


20“Man Can Still Work at 70,” Business Week (December 16, 1950), p. 122. 

21"A Decade of Selective Placement,” Employment Security Review, 
Vol. XVII (September, 1950), p. 3. 

22°The Wise Employer,” Performance, Bureau of Labor Standards 
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are, or in special classes. What can a woman do best ? Management, 
through World War II analysis, sets forth the following list: work 
on milling machines, light punch and forming presses, bench and 
watchmakers’ lathes, burring, polishing, lapping, buffing (on 
lathes), packing, and labeling, to name a few. <A tremendous 
volume of all light assembly work, both on moving conveyors and 
on bench lines, has been done by women for at least two decades. 
Women excel in this work, and in food plants, canneries, packing 
plants, candy factories, bookkeeping, they hold a high percentage 
of the available jobs. 

Difficulties encountered in hiring women are largely because of 
emotional, psychological, and physical differences. Noise is a 
handicap to. the average woman, and she objects to dirt, dust, 
fumes, wet floors, greasy floors, and unpleasant odors. Women 
must be protected through various safety measures, by regulations 
regarding hair-covering, by a ban against excessive jewelry, and by 
rules governing the wearing of dresses, dress ornaments, buckles, 
or other metal or plastic appurtenances to dress or clothing. Toilet 
and wash-room facilities must be given special attention by manage- 
ment in employing women.?* 

But women can and do learn, and so do supervisors. The 
Womens’ Bureau of the Department of Labor found that some 
of the foremen in aircraft plants during World War II who at 
first expressed opposition to employing women later were among 
those giving highest praise to the quantity and quality of work 
turned out by women under their supervision. The supervisor of 
a training school in New England reported that women listened 
more careful than men to instructions and were more painstaking 
in their work. They were slower at first, but their spoilage was 
less.?4 


That management placed great dependence upon women workers 
during World War IT is evident in that from December, 1941, to 
March, 1944, some 6,500,000 women were added to the labor force. 
At the war peak in July, 1944, women in the labor force totaled 
20.6 million, compared with 13.8 million in March, 1940. Not 
only was there a considerable net influx of women into the labor 
force during the war, but there were also notable shifts in the 
types of work they were doing. From March, 1940, to March, 
1944, the proportion of employed women who were craftsmen, fore- 


23Aspley and Whitmore, of. cit., pp. 378-386. 
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men, operatives, and non-farm laborers and the proportion who 
were clerical and kindred workers rose. Women in professional 
and semi-professional occupations, on the other hand, though they 
increased slightly in absolute numbers, decreased in proportion to 
the total; and women domestic service workers showed both a 
relative and an absolute decline.?5 


CHAPTER V 


QUESTIONNAIRE AND RESULTS ON SOME MAJOR 
PERSONNEL PROBLEMS CONFRONTING INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT IN A TIGHTENING LABOR MARKET 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


The author of this study conducted a survey of one hundred and 
sixty-three industrial manufacturing organizations in twenty-seven 
states, soliciting the cooperation of these firms in completing and 
returning a questionnaire which pertained to some of the personnel 
problems involved in production procedures in the face of a 
tightening labor market. The number of persons employed by 
these firms ranged from 500 to 140,000, The average number of 
persons employed in April, 1951, by the sixty-nine firms replying 
to the questionnaire was 12,953, Forty-three firnis completed the 
questionnaire, and twenty-six firms wrote letters declining to 
complete it. (See Table 8.) Hach of the twenty-six firms gave 
almost identical reasons for not completing the questionnaire : 
“decentralized operations, which would result in a correspondingly 
inconclusive answer because of the lack of centralized personnel 
records,” A significant note in support of this premise is evident 
in that an average of 9,098 persons are normally employed by each 
of the forty-three firms completing the questionnaire, The 
twenty-six firms declining to reply to the questionnaire, for 
reasons of “decentralized” operations, each employ an average of 
18,337 persons, or nearly twice that of the former group, 

Out of the total of one hundred and sixty-three firms receiving 
the questionnaire, 26,38 per cent returned complete answers in so 
far as available records allowed, A few of the firms were not 
in operation during the early stages of World War II and could 
not answer questions pertaining to this particular period, Firms 
declining to complete the questionnaire, but who wrote letters 
stating their reasons, aggregate 16.5 per cent. A total of 42.9 


25Janet M. Hooks, Women’s Occupations Through Seven Decades 
(Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1947), p. 1. 
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per cent of the firms either returned the completed questionnaire 
or declined by letter. Ninety-four firms did not reply. Of the 
sixty-nine organizations showing interest in the research project, 
either by completed questionnaire or letter, or both, all admitted 
that their major plant operations had already begun to experience 
some of the complexities evolving from a tight labor market. 


TABLE 8 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES 
RECEIVING QUESTIONNAIRES 


Number Number 


Receiving Returning Number 
State Question- Completed Replying 
naire Question- By Letter 
naire 
California 10 5 1 
Colorado 2 1 
Connecticut 3 
Florida 1 
Georgia 4 1 
Lllittois 20 3 4 
Indiana 3 1 
owa 2 2 
Katisas 2 1 
Louisiana 1 1 
Maine 1 1 
Massaclitisetts 5 
iehigani 19 4 
Mininiesota 6 2 
Missouri 2 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 4 | 1 
New York 24 3 7 
North Carolina 2 | 
Ohie 16 6 1 
Oklahoma ! | 
Pennsylvania 9 2 2 
Rhode Island 1 
Tennessee 3 2 
exas § 4 1 
Virginia 1 1 
Wisconsin 5 2 
Totals 163 43 26 


Total replying to questionnaire , , , 69 


Nineteen firms reported an anticipated increase in the number 
of employees as a result of National Defense Mobilization plans. 
Twenty-four firms indicated an expected increase but had no idea 
as to the percentage. Not one of the forty-three firms completing 
the questionnaire expected a decrease in the number of employees. 
Average increase expected by the nineteen firms reporting is 73.9 
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per cent. Percentage of anticipated increase, as reported by the 
nineteen manufacturing concerns, varies from 1 to 1000 per cent. 

Thirty-eight firms, each employing an average of 10,250 persons 
in April, 1951, reported an average of 13,718 persons on their 
payroll during the World War II peak. The April, 1951, average 
working force for the group showed a decrease of 24.8 per cent in 
personnel from the World War II peak employment period. Five 
of the forty-three firms returning the questionnaire did not include 
World War II employment figures. These firms were not included 
in the comparison. 

A comparison in percentages among the various labor groups 
employed during the World War II peak and April, 1951, reveals 
that of forty-three companies reporting, 77.3 per cent of their 
April, 1951, work force was composed of men; whereas during 
the World War II peak, thirty-seven of these companies reported 
that men comprised 67.7 per cent of their total labor force. The 
same companies reported that 22.4 per cent of their April, 1951, 
labor force was composed of women, in contrast with 32.6 per 
cent during World War II. Six companies reported their April, 
1951, work force consisted of 3.8 per cent children (under 18), 
and fourteen firms stated their World War II peak labor force 
included 4.0 per cent children (under 18). Thirty firms reported 
that Negroes made up 6.7 per cent of their labor force on April 1, 
1951, while twenty-one firms indicated that Negroes comprised 
8.6 per cent of their labor force during the war. A comparison 
of handicapped workers in twenty-four companies reporting shows 
that 2.4 per cent of the average labor force in April, 1951, was 
composed of these workers in contrast with 3.3 per cent that 
were utilized during World War II. 

In twenty-five companies reporting the employment status 
of older workers (men over 65), the comparison as between the 
two periods remains about equal: April, 1951, payrolls included 
4.004 per cent older workers, and the World War II peak labor 
force in the same companies varies but slightly with older workers 
comprising 4.006 per cent of the labor force. 

Part-time workers have shown recent gains in employment, 
according to the reports of fourteen companies. Eight of these 
companies show that 3.26 per cent of their April, 1951, labor force 
consisted of part-time workers; while all fourteen companies 
indicated that their World War II labor force was composed of 
2.9 per cent part-time workers. 

Thirty firms reported that their April, 1951, labor force was 
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made up of 8.90 per cent eligible draftees. Twenty-seven firms 
reporting revealed that 4.2 per cent of their labor force were 
reservists subject to call for military duty. (See Table 9.) 


Forty-three companies listed their own recruiting program as 
the most popular method of securing additional workers in order 
to meet the new defense production demands. These companies 
expect to secure 76.4 per cent of their new workers through this 
procedure. Thirty-three companies reported they acquired 63.7 
per cent of their labor force during World War II by the establish- 
ment and use of their own recruiting programs. State Employment 
Agencies will supply 19.2 per cent of the new labor supply, 


TABLE 9 


COMPARISON OF LABOR FORCE GROUPS BETWEEN 
WORLD WAR II PEAK AND APRIL, 1951 


W.W. II April, 1951 


Labor Group Per cent er cent 
Men 67.7 77.3 
Women 32.6 22.4 
Children (under 18) 4.0 3.8 
Negroes 8.6 6.7 
Handicapped Workers KI 2.4 
Older Workers (men over 65) 4.006 4.004 
Part-Time Workers 2.9 aa 
Eligible Draftees — 8.9 
Reservists — 4.2 


(Percentages based on the number of companies reporting 
figures for each respective group.) 


according to the forty-three companies answering the questionnaire. 
During World War II, State Employment Agencies supplied 31.90 
per cent of the working force, as indicated by thirty-three firms. 
Unions are the third most popular employment channels. Forty- 
three firms reported that they expected to acquire 2.40 per cent of 
their new labor through unions. During World War II, thirty- 
three companies received 2.73 per cent of their labor through this 
procedure. Fourth on the list as possible labor employment 
sources are private employment agencies. Forty-three firms expect 
to get 1.90 per cent of their labor force through private employ- 
ment agencies during the new defense effort. Only .1 per cent of 
new labor will be secured through labor contractors. During World 
War II, only .03 per cent of the labor supply was secured through 
labor contractors. (See Table 10.) 


Table 10 shows a definite trend towards the establishment and 
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utilization of company recruiting programs. A breakdown of 
the various phases of company recruiting procedures and a 
comparison of the utilization of employee recruiting, contrasting 
that carried out during World War II with that anticipated during 
the early part of 1951, is revealed in Table 11. 

During World War II, gate hiring was the main procedure in 
building up the labor forces of thirty-five companies reporting 
the use of their own recruiting programs. These firms acquired 
49.4 per cent of their workers in this manner, On the other 
hand, the same firms expect to employ 48 per cent of their 
employees in the new defense effort by the gate hiring method. 
Newspaper advertising is the second most popular procedure in 
securing additional workers. Thirty-five firms indicated they 


TABLE 10 


COMPARISON OF THE UTILIZATION OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT CHANNELS, DURING 
WORLD WAR II AND NOW 


W.W. II Anticipated 


Employment Channel Per cent Per cent 
Company nase | 63.7 76.4 
State Employment Agencies 31.9 19,2 
Unions 2.7 2.4 
Private Employment Agencies 1.6 1.9 
Labor Contractors 03 


(Percentages based on thirty-three companies reporting 
experiences with the acquisition of labor during World War 
II; and on forty-three companies reporting anticipated 
employment channels for new defense program.) 


secured 15,11 per cent of their World War II labor force through 
newspaper advertising, and the same companies plan to find 17.8 
per cent of their new labor force by using the same medium. 
Employee recommendations, through company recruiting efforts, 
supplied 14 per cent of the labor force during World War II for 
the same firms, and they expect to receive 16 per cent of their 
new labor force by this method, Rehiring former employees is 
also a popular promotion of company recruiting offices. During 
World War II, 5.4 per cent of the working force of the thirty-five 
companies reporting was secured in this manner, and the same 
firms plan to utilize this method to secure 7.8 per cent of the new 
labor needed. College recruiting, while gaining in popularity, is 
still inconsequential as far as recruiting methods are concerned 
with the thirty-five firms replying to this questionnaire. In World 
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War II, college recruiting supplied 1.5 per cent of the labor force ; 

and the same companies plan to secure only 2 per cent of their 
= additional workers through this procedure during the coming 

months. Also during the war, miscellaneous company recruiting 
practices, not listed on the questionnaire, were responsible for 
adding 14.5 per cent of the workers to the labor force. In the new 
defense effort, 8.2 per cent of the new labor force will be acquired 


through the use of miscellaneous recruiting procedures. (See 
Table 11.) 


TABLE 11 


COMPARISON ' OF THE METHODS EMPLOYED, BY 
COMPANIES IN USING THEIR OWN 
RECRUITING PROGRAMS 


W.W. II Anticipated 


Procedure Per cent Per cent 
Gate Hiring 49.4 48.0 
Newspaper Advertising 15.1 17.8 
Employee Recommendations 14.0 16.0 
Rehiring Former Employees 5.4 7.8 
amet College Recruiting 1.5 2.0 
Miscellaneous 14.5 8.2 


(Percentages based on the answers of thirty-five firms 
completing this phase of the questionnaire.) 


In answer to the question, “Assuming National Manpower 
Mobilization on an all-out scale, how will your production plans 
be affected?” twenty-nine firms reported as follows: 


1. An average increase of 10.6 hours in the work week; 
twenty-four firms reporting an increase from 40 to 48 
hours, two from 40 to 44 hours, one from 36 to 42 hours, 
one from 45 to 60 hours, and another from 40 to 60 hours, 


2. An average increase in the number of work shifts of one 
and one-third; three firms reporting an increase from one 
to two shifts, one firm from one to three shifts, eight 
firms from two to three shifts, and one firm plans to 
reduce four six-hour shifts to three eight-hour shifts. 
Four firms reported they were already operating three 

shifts per day. Three firms reported an average of 6,86 

per cent overtime already being paid, and that they 

expected to increase the amount of overtime paid to 26 

per cent of their total payroll. Present weekly overtime 

averages run from none to 33 per cent of the total payroll, 
as reported by fifteen companies. These same firms 
expected to increase the amount of overtime paid each 
week, during the new defense program, from as little as 
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4 per cent to as much as 100 per cent of their total payroll. 
(See Table 12.) 


TABLE 12 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION PLANS IN 
ALL-OUT MOBILIZATION 


Number Firms Number 


Plan Firms 
“No” 
W.W. II Now 
Increase work week 28 29 0 
Increase number of shifts per day 12 13 0 
Increase amount of overtime 19 15 0 
Larger training program 22 31 2 
Better utilization of semi-skilled 
through job simplification 22 28 7 
Utilization of yersortiel it 
tiore skilled wor 28 34 2 
Increase flexibility of workers 
through training prograni 22 24 6 
Provide special work for older workers 19 22 9 
Vrovide careful job placement for 
handleapped workers 24 28 
establish soelal program to integrate 
ninority groups 4 5 21 
fstablish nurseries for working mothers 1 0 24 


(Answers based on tabulations as eheeked by firme returning the 
questionnaire, ) 


Other personnel plans to increase production, as suggested by 
companies completing the questionnaire, include ; 


l, 
2. 
3, 
4, 
5 


Increase amount of mechanization to take the place of 
workers, 


Continuation of personal services; such as recreation, 
legal, old age, veteran counseling, 


Establish feeder plants in outlying towns (to take work to 
the workers). 


Hire high school students from 4 to 7 p.m, 

Achieve simplification of manufacturing procedure 
through simplification of product. 

Proper placement of workers through intelligence and 
aptitude tests. 

Place more female employees. 

Establish employee services such as transportation, hous- 


ing, telephones, bulletins, vending machines, and amuse- 
ment tickets. 


Definite trends are indicated in a comparison of some of the 
defense production practices used during World War II, and those 
of the new defense production effort, as indicated by the question- 
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naire. Twenty-nine firms expect to increase the number of hours 
in the work week, in contrast with twenty-eight in World War II; 
thirteen firms expect to increase the number of working shifts each 
day, to twelve companies following this practice during World 
War II. Nineteen firms used the incentive of increasing the 
amount of overtime paid to workers for much-needed war pro- 
duction during World War Il. During the new defense program, 
only fifteen companies expect to increase overtime. Through their 
World War IL experiences industrialists found a tangible value 
in the use of larger training programs. During this period 
twenty-two companies used the various methods of training 
employees, and in the new defense effort thirty-one firms signify 
their belief in the value of training. ‘Twenty - two firms 
sought better utilization of the semi-skilled worker through job 
simplification; twenty-eight firms will use this method in meeting 
new defense production goals. In the utilization of present 
personnel in more skilled work, twenty-eight firms indicated that 
they used this procedure during World War Ll, compared with 
thirty-four firms who plan to follow this plan in the future. 
Increasing the flexibility of workers through training programs has 
also gained ground since World War Il, Twenty-two firms 
indicated that they plan to provide special work for older workers 
(men over 65), as compared with nineteen firma doing so in 
World War IL, Providing special job placement for handicapped 
workers is the plan of four additional firms which did not follow 
this procedure during World War II, Establishing programs to 
integrate minority groups gained only one company, five to four, 
in comparing the plans of the two periods, Most firms indicated 
that they make no distinction as to race, color, or creed; others 
say no problem exists, or at least they failed to make this admission, 
“Establishing nurseries for working mothers” gained no considera- 
tion among the forty-three firms completing the questionnaire. 
Reasons as to “why” or “why not” were not solicited, One firm 
used nurseries for working mothers during World War II. (See 
Table 13.) 


In answer to the question “Do you plan to use the following 
personnel practices?,” merit increases, rest periods, company 
cafeterias, recreation programs, pension plans, health insurance, 
life insurance, company-owned housing, and employee counseling 
were the most popular practices as far as the experiences of the 
forty-three firms completing the questionnaire were concerned. 
Many of these personnel practices were initiated and developed 
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during World War II, and the experiences of employers in their 
use substantiates the utilization of these practices in the new 
defense mobilization program. (See Table 13.) -_- 


TABLE 13 


COMPARISON OF PERSONNEL PRACTICES, 
NOW AND DURING WORLD WAR II 


New Defense W.W. II 


Program, Defense 
No. Firms Program, 
Personnel Practices No. Firms 
Yes No Yes 
Merit increases 33 9 27 
Production bonuses 14 22 13 
Employee benefits: 
Rest periods 30 12 
Company cafeterias 30 9 
Recreation programs 31 8 
Pension plan 28 8 
Health insurance 38 2 
Life itisurance 38 0 
Hotsitig: 8 
Compatiy-owtied titiits 16 3i 
Federal Hotisiig Bureau tittits 4 29 
Tratisportation: 10 
Etiplovees froti hottie to work 30 
Eniplovees fatiilies to job lowale 4 33 
Cotitiselitig: 19 
au 
fatiiily 3 


aviswer to the question, “List in the order of theif importance, 
the major errors made hy your eonipaliy in ineFeasitig personel 
during World War 11," the followiig answers were aniong the 
more important received | 

1, Hired too many “floaters,” 
expanded too rapidly without proper planning, 


3, Tailed to sell employees on importance of “home industry” 
in the war effort to prevent migration to munition, ship 
huilding and other war industry, 


4, Failed to supply adequate housing which was a major 
hindrance to an adequate supply of personnel, 

Not as extensive use possible made of women workers, 
Permitted poor housekeeping, 

Allowed poor job attendance, 

Insufficient training ; relaxation of quality work standards, 


Employment of oldsters: over-age employees fitted into 
war-time work but with reconversion to peace-time effort, 
found we had a segment of employees unable to efficiently 


DN nw 
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perform work. These people had established seniority 
and many are still on the rolls. 


10. Improper screening of new foremen and supervisors. 
Conversely, the next question called for a listing of “The most 
successful operations of your company in increasing personnel 
during World War II.” Here are the most important answers : 
1. Hiring of individuals from community. 
2. Hiring of relatives and friends of employees. 
3. Assistance in locating housing. 
4. Supervised recruitment, selection and placement. 
5. Use of feeder plants (work to workers). 
6. Better production methods. 
7. Use of special groups: women, older men, handicapped. 
8. Transportation system for employees to outlying areas. 
9, Nurseries for working mothers. 
10. Expanded recreation program. 


11. Company employment training, supplementary training, 
and upgrading to highest skills. 


12. Wage incentive plan. 


Atiswets to the question “Do you think the country as a whole 
feeds a tittified Matipower Cotitnission tu stipplarit Selective 
Service in order to properly coordinate all manpower tiobilization 
objectives?” indicated that, for the part, itidtisttial ate 
Hot i favor of siteh a plat, The idea behitid the question is that 
there are at least two trends of thotight prevalent in the United 
States today regarding the proper Manpower Mobilization 
cedure: One group believes in a direet labor drafty the other 
group believes that workers Hitist be attracted to the places where 
they are needed hy facilitating their movement and providing an 
adequate structure of ineentives rather than hy the direct command 
of a labor draft, The latter group, in striet adherence to the "free 
enterprise” system, assumes that some of the most important 
planning programs in connection with lahor supply de net appear 
ta be “labor problems” at all, They believe these labor problems 
relate to an adequate structure of incentives, such as making ayail- 
able additional housing facilities for workers migrating to congested 
production centers, adequate transportation from home to work, 
and other community services, Thirty-three firms yoted against 
the proposition of unified Manpower Commission supplanting 
Selective Service; and only five firms voted for the proposal. 

Comments on the question of whether or not the nation should 
establish a Manpower Commission include ; 
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1. Believe we will be much better off operating with a 
minimum of controls. 


2. Manpower must be put on a non-political basis as to 
allocation, 


3. Only in case of a life and death long-term miiltary conflict. 


4. We certainly are opposed to the suggestion of a national 
labor draft which will inevitably carry with it too many 
more problems than it will solve, 


CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSIONS 


A review of the contents of this study leads to the following 
general conclusions: 


1, According to the current trend, the era of an expanding labor 
supply is drawing to a close as the rate of population growth 
diminishes, There are at least two reasons for this trend; (a) 
decline in the birth-rate, and (hb) cessation of large-seale immigra- 
tion, Furthermore, striking changes in the size and composition 
of the population which have ocurred during the past decade have 
significantly affected the availability of manpower, Bureau of 
Census figures show that the greatest relative increases were among 
the very young (under 10 years) and the very old (65 years and 
over), The last decade (1940-1950) shows a decrease of 2,075,000 
in the population under 20, a major labor force addition during 
World War IL, In the same decade there occurred an increase of 
2,059,000 in the age group over 65 years, These figures reveal 
that management is faced with not only a slackening labor force but 
an aging labor force as well, 


2. A gradual reduction in the number of full-time weekly hours 
has been taking place in this country since 1889, except for the brief 
World War If increase, This reduction has correspondingly 
affected the available man-hours of labor, It is estimated that 
average full-time weekly hours in manufacturing industries were 
reduced from fifty-nine in 1899 to forty in 1939, To meet the 
challenge of the reduction in full-time weekly hours and of a 
slackening labor force, management must seek increased product 
per man-hour; (1) from an inerease in the capacities of the 
workers themselves, and (2) through improvements in technology 
and capital equipment, Moreover, management must seek to 
increase the number of productive hours in the work-week by 
paying overtime; yet it cannot afford to let morale drag by letting 
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workers become work-weary. The resultant mental attitudes 
could have a disastrous impact on productivity. Suggested goals 
of management are optimum adjustment of hours per worker, size 
and number of crews, training time, and supervisory load which 
permits each worker to make his maximum contribution day after 
day and week after week. 


3. In meeting current and long-range manpower needs, manage- 
ment must seek new and unused sources of labor. In 1939, over 
9,000,000 workers were unemployed ; in 1950, only about 2,000,000 
were unemployed, At the outset of World War I, management 
had a vast reservoir of workers from which to draw upon in order 
to fill vital defense jobs. In 1951, there exists no such reservoir of 
labor, and management must seek to meet essential productivity 
through the maximum utilization of all labor, both real and 
potential, ‘lo accomplish this, there must be close cooperation 
hetween the agents of government, management, labor, and local 
communities, 

Additional study in preparing this paper reveals that during 
World War IL manpower mobilization in the United States was 
based, to a large extent at least, upon the belief that there was an 
almost unlimited manpower capacity and that labor wastage would 
not be detrimental to the national welfare, Mobility of labor, 
large-scale turnover, habits of workers in shopping about for jobs, 
and employers pirating labor from one another were acceptable 
practices, Both the worker and the employer have historically 
remained intensely individualistic and, consequently, are reluctant 
to accept controls on the right to hire, the right to fire, or the 
right to change jobs, It is evident that this individualism led to 
strife between management and labor, and between military and 
civilian authorities, [or example, the military never fully accepted 
the philosophy of voluntary mobilization, and civilian authorities 
never fully accepted the military insistence that legislative control 
of manpower was required for the prosecution of the war, 

The ability, then, of the Nation to meet current and long-range 
manpower needs will hinge upon close cooperation hetween gov- 
ernment, management, labor, and local communities, Only through 
a well-coordinated program of cooperation will maximum man- 
power utilization be achieved, Maximum manpower utilization 
may be defined as the optimum use of individual skills and abilities 
of civilian manpower within both the defense and civilian economies, 


4, In dealing with real and potential labor supplies, manage- 
ment must keep in mind that skill and productivity of the labor 
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force counts more than sheer numbers. Conservation of the 
resources of skilled labor must be practiced, and training programs 
for the unskilled worker must be initiated. Women over 35, who 
are for the most part without children, must supply the greatest 
relative addition to the labor force. Because of the increase in 
births during the decade currently ended, women under 35, 
relatively speaking, are mothers of small children and, therefore, 
cannot be expected to enter the labor market. About 20 per cent 
of the population in 1950, compared with 15 per cent in 1940, are 
children most needing home care. 

Examination of available information and results of the question- 
naire reveal that management gradually is recognizing the value of 
careful job placement of women, and of the handicapped worker. 
Conversely, the same sources display a niggardly disregard of care- 
ful job placement of the older worker. Only in a few plants has 
careful job placement been practiced when it concerns the older 
worker. 

With few exceptions, management concurs in the belief that the 
older worker is extremely valuable to the productive effort in those 
instances in which special work has been provided for the older 
worker, or in which he has been put to work through careful job 
placement. Many successful experiments are being carried out in 
England where careful job placement of the older worker is being 
practiced. During World War II, in this country, management 
placed the older worker in the assembly line next to the younger 
and faster worker. In most instances the older worker could not 
withstand the swift pace of the highly accelerated operations. 
Through union clauses many older workers built up seniority, and 
many of these oldsters are still on the payrolls. Because of this 
management is somewhat bitter ; and, although management has had 
considerable experience with this problem, careful job placement 
of the older worker continues to be the exception rather than the 
rule. In 1950, Bureau of the Census figures revealed that one in 
every thirteen persons were 65 years of age or over. In the year 
2000, according to population projections compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, one in every eight persons in this country will 
be 65 years of age or older, or about twice the 1940 ratio. Manage- 
ment, accordingly, should endeavor to utilize older workers through 
careful job placement. 


5. Company recruiting programs, according to results of the 
questionnaire, are gradually taking precedence over State Employ- 
ment Services. Indications are that management is finding it 
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expedient to seek its own workers. Moreover, this apparent trend 
indicates that a strengthening of State Employment Services is 
needed if they are to fill their intended place in the recruitment 
of manpower. The following improvements are suggested: (1) 
adequate salaries should be provided to attract top personnel into 
State employment agencies; (2) in addition to the necessary work 
of registering and referring workers, State Employment Service — 
placement workers should spend considerable time in the field in 
visiting plants to obtain first-hand information on management 
job specifications and hiring requirements, and in explaining to 
employers what the services can do to help them; and (3) enough 
insulation of placement workers from unemployment compensation 
operations should be provided so that job placement work is not 
secondary to the task of paying unemployment claims. 

Meanwhile, private industries have taken the initiative in 
securing additions to the labor force by setting up their own highly 
efficient recruiting programs. 


6. Finally, management is beginning to realize that some of 
the most important problems in connection with labor supply do 
not appear to be “labor problems” at all. Additional housing 
facilities made available to workers migrating to congested produc- 
tion centers; adequate transportation from home to work; other 
community services, such as stores open at night for grocery and 
other essential shopping; churches; and schools combine to make 
the worker more productive on the assembly line. 

In conclusion, it may be said that management, generally, wants 
a minimum of government manpower control. It is believed that 
workers must be directed to production centers where they are 
needed most, by facilitating their movement and providing an 
adequate structure of incentives, rather than by direct command 
through government legislation. 


a 
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